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NEAT PLAID GRENADINES. | § WEBER, CERNEA & C0., 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS. IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
I have received a large Invoice of Neat Plaid | 
Grenadines at 374 cents. They are very reasonable, | No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET. 
and I would call Friends special attention to them | PHILADELPHIA 
’ 
as they are just the thing for warm weather. 
2,000 yards Neat Plaid Grenadines at 374. Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
2,000 yards Neat Plaid Grenadines at 37}. | assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 


N. B.—Friends desiring samples will please en- | trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
close a three cent stamp. | 


| inspection. 
JOHN H. STOKES. FURNITURE. 
s. W. cor, Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila,  -«- Extablished twenty-five years by 
we ————$$____.. | 8. B. REGESTER, 
E. M c icM ILLI N, Designer, eee eee Dealer in fine Walnut 
| and Cottage Furniture, ing, Hairand Husk Mat- 
MILLINERY, = ge Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Ma‘ 


No. 103 S. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. | "No. 526 Cattownm Srasgt, Para. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY AND SEMINARY, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Will re-open next fall in separate school buildings, each having its own school room, class rooms and 
boarding department. Kate A. Hanne, an experienced Teacher, has accepted the position of Matron in 
charge of the Girls’ School. The institution again becomes an Academy for Boys and a Seminary for 
Girls, in every essential particular. 

Lectures will be given twice a week during the winter term, before both schools at the same hour. In 
Drawing, Languages, Rhetoric, Literature, Mineralogy, Geology, Astronomy, Higher Mathematics and 
some other advanced studies, the exercises will be conducted, partly, in classes made up from both the 
Academy and Seminary. This arrangement is entirely practicable on account of the short distance of the 
buildings from each other (sitaated on opposite sides of the Street, 200 feet apart.) In Reading, Spelling, 
Penmanship, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and all common branches, the schools will be entirely 
separate in classification. This plan secures like educational opportunities for both girls and boys, while 
it avoids many serious objections to the co-education of the sexes away from the daily oversight of 
parents. The iostruction shall be careful, thorough and eminently practical. The Principal took a 
geven years’ course of study in New England, graduating at Exeter and Cambridge. 


A COMPETENT FEMALE TEACHER WILL TAKE CHARGE OF THE GIRLS SCHOOL ROOM. 


Uther Assistants will be employed to aid in the school work, but no classes will be entrusted wholly to 
Assistants, however competent. As the Principal is responsible directly to his patrons for the progress 
of his students, he has adbered, the past year, to the following announcement, which shall be the rule in 
future: “ Every pupil in the institutior is taught in some studies, often in all, by the Principal, who per- 
sonally attends to their classification and promotion from grade to grade, to the assigament of each 
weeks’ work to the divisions, and all cases of disorder and discipline.” Prof. J. M. Habel (at present ia 
Europe) has engaged to give twenty-four Historical Lectures on the following subjects : 

Confucius, Buddha, Ancient Greece, Alexander, Augustus, Clovis, Mohamet, Charlemagne, William the 
Conqueror, The Crusades, Ferdinand and Isabella, Lather, Henry VIIL., Woolsey, The Huguenots, Catha- 
rine de Medicis, Elizabeth, Richelieu, Wallenstein, Charles I., Cromwell, William of Orange, Peter the 
Great, Charles XII., Frederick II., George Washington, French Revolution, Napoleon, Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln. Four other courses of six each are guaranteed during the wiater term, embracing Philosophy, 
Physiology, Literature, Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, &c. Charges, $4.25, $4.59 and $4.75 per week 
for the term, which opens for Girls Ninth month 22d and Ninth month 29th for Boys. Boys can remain 
at the Academy the whole year, including vacations. Send for circular to 


SWITHIN OC. SHORTLIDGE. 
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WRITE TO 
Gducational. 
COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN. 

SwaRreMore CouLcecs, situated on the West Chest- 
er Railroad, ten miles from Philadelphia, was estab- 
lished by Friends, to extend the benefits of a thorough 
Collegiate Education to both sexes, who may here 
pursue the same course of studies, and receive the 
same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a 
well regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation 
for four years, and includes, in addition to the Col- 
lege, a Preparatory School. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatible with 
the serious work of pursuing a liberal course of 
study, and among the chief causes of the inferior 
education of woman. 

The male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for 
female students, in both Preparatory School and 
College, to enter in Ninth month, 1873. 

For Catalogue and farther particulars address 

EDWARD 4H. MAGILL, 
President of Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 15th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 


TRUSTEES. 


Pierce Hoopes, Barclay Knight, 
Ellwood Michener, David Ferris, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. tf 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tie whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro’, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open for 1873-4, on the 2d of Ninth month. 

The instruction combines a partial, or full col- 
lege course of studies, with two hours daily train- 
ing in physical industries. For Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, apply to DAVID CHAND- 
LER, Sup’t. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A young man desires a situation in a Friends’ 
School. Has had several years experience, can give 
good reference and is a member among Friends. 
Address “Teacher,” Cinnaminson P. O., New Jer- 
Bey. : 5t 
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HASSLER & CO. 
No. 7 Wall St., New York. 


Géucational. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. 


This Institution, which bas a healthy and beauti- 
ful location near the village of Ercildoun, Chester 
Co., Pa., will commence its next session on the 29th 
of Ninth month next. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. 

Terms $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 

For circulars and full particulars address the 
Principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 

2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 





TEACHER WANTED. 


A healthy young woman as teacher in a private 
family, where there are but two little girls. She 
must be qualified to teach all English branches, and 
make her home with the family. Replies to this 
having been stolen may be renewed and will have at- 
tention. Address, G. A. CHARLES, Box 30, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 


BRISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL 


Will commence its Twelfth year on the 9th of Ninth 
month, 1873. For circulars address R. A. PEIRCE, 
Principal, Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa. 2m 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR: 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 
ATLANTIC CITY. 
The office for the sale of tickets to Atlantic City 
bas been removed from Seventh and Arch to S. W. 
Corner of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, where 
tickets can he obtained and orders received by the 
Camden and Philadelphia Express Company for 
baggage to be called for, and checked directly 
through from hotels and residences in this city to 


hotels and cottages at Atlantic City. 
“et , J. R. GRAHAM, Sup’t. 


{ELECT country place for children. Home com- 
forts, &. SARAH E. FELL, Mechanicsville, 
Bucks County, Pa. at 


| 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFVICE OPEN from 9% A. M. to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirtiete Volume commenced on the Ist of 
Third month, 1873, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh ths mail. 
through our carriers, Taree Douiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 


To those receiving it 


It is desirable that al/ subscriptions should commence at | A Word about Debt 


the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cugoxs, pRarts, or 
P. O. mongy-onvers; thelatter preferred. Money sent by mai! 
will beat the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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From No Cross, No Crown. 
TRUE SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 
EXTRACT. 

(Conclndéd from page 341.) 


11. The prophet Isaiah tells us, that 
though the chastisements of the Lord were 
sore upon the people for their backslidings, 
yet in the way of his judgments, in the way 
of his rebukes and displeasure, they waited 
for him, and the desire of their soul (that is 
the great point) was to his name, and the re- 
membrance of him. They were contented to 
be chid and chastised, for they had sinned ; 
and the knowledge of him in this way was 
very desirable to them. But, did he not come 
at last, and that in mercy too? Yes, he did, 
and they knew him when he came, a doctrine 
the brutish world knows not. “ Lo, this is 
our God, we have waited for him, and he will 
save us.” O blessed enjoyment! O precious 
confidence. Here was a waiting in faith 
which prevailed. 

All worship, not in faith, is fruitless to the 
worshipper, as well as displeasing to God: 
This faith is the gift of God, and the nature 
of it is to purify the heart, and give such as 
truly believe “ victory over the world.” But 
they go on: “ We have waited for him, we 
will be glad, and rejoice in his salvation.” 
The prophet adds, “ Blessed are all they that 
wait upon God ;” and why? “ For they that 
wait upon the Lord, shall renew their strength; 
they shall never faint, never be weary ;” The 


encouragement is great. O hear him once 
more! For since the beginning of the world, 
men have not heard, nor perceived by the 
ear, neither hath the eye seen, O God ! besides 
thee, what he hath prepared for him that 
waiteth for him.” Behold the inward life 
and joy of the righteous, the true worship- 
pers! those whose spirits bowed to the ap- 
pearance of God’s spirit in them, leaving and 
forsaking all that it appeared against, and 
embracing whatever it led them to. 

In Jeremiah’s time, the true worshippers 
also waited upon God; and he assures us, 
“That the Lord is good to them that wait 
for him, to the soul that seeketh him.” Hence 
it is that the prophet Hosea exhorts the 
church to turn and wait upon God: “ There- 
fore turn thou to thy God; keep.mercy and 
judgment, and wait on thy God continually.” 
Micah is very zealous and resolute in this 
good exercise: “I will Jook unto the Lord, I 
will wait for the God of my salvation: my 
God will hear me.” Thus did the children 
of the spirit, who thirsted after an inward 
sense of Him. The wicked cannot say so; 
nor they that pray, unless they wait. It is 
charged upon Israel in the wilderness, as the 
cause of their disobedience and ingratitude to 
God, that they “ waited not for His coun- 
sels.” We may be sure it is our duty, and 
expected from us; for God requires it in Ze- 
phaniah : “ Therefore wait upon me, saith the 
Lord, until the day that I arise,” &. O 
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that all who profess the name of God, would | sanctified request, much less obtrude bodily 
so wait, and not offer to arise to worship | worship, where the soul is really insensible or 
without Him! and they would feel His stir-| unprepared by the Lord. In the light of 
rings and arisings in them, to help, and pre-| Jesus they wait to be prepared, retired and 
pare and sanctify them. Christ expressly | recluse from all thoughts that cause the least 
charged His disciples, that they should not | distraction and discomposure in the mind, till 
stir from Jerusalem, but wait till they had | they see the angel move, and till their Beloved 
received the promise of the Father, the bap-| please to awake; nor dare they call him be- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, in order to prepare | fore his time. They fear to make a devotion 
them for preaching the glorious gospel of in his absence; for they know it is not only 
Christ to the world. And though that was! unprofitable, but reprovable: “ Who has re- 
an extraordinary effusion foran extraordinary | quired this at your hands?” “ He that be- 





kind. On the contrary, if so much waiting | with their own, can only do as the Israelites, 
and preparation by the spirit was requisite to | turn their ear rings into a moltéh image, and 
fit them to preach to man; some, at least,| be cursed for their pains. Nor fared they 
may be needful to fit us tospeak to God. | better who gathered sticks of old, and kindled 
12. I will close this great Scripture dec- | a fire, and compassed themselves about with 
trine of waiting, with that passage in John, | the sparks that they had kindled; for God 
about the pool of Bethesda. “There is at| told them, “ they should lie down in sorrow.” 
Jerusalem, by thesheep-market, a pool, which | It should not only be of no advantage, and 
is called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, | do them no good, but incur a judgment from 
having five porches; in these lay a great; Him: sorrow and anguish of soul shall be 
number of impotent folk, of blind, halt, and | their portion. Alas! flesh and blood would 
withered, waiting for the moving of the water. | fain pray, though it cannot wait; and be a 
For an angel went down at a certain season | saint, though it cannot abide to do orjguffer 
into the pool, and troubled the water: who-| the will of God. With the tongue it blesses 
soever then first, after the troubling of the God, and with the tongue it curses men made 
water, stepped in, was made whole of what-|in His similitude. It calls Jesus Lord, but 
soever disease he had.” ‘This is a most exact | noi by the Holy Ghost; and often names the 
representation of what is intended by all that | name of Jesus, yea, bows the knee to it too, 
has been said upon the subject of waiting. | but departs not from iniquity; this is abomi- h 
For as there was then an outward and legal, | nable to God. 
so there is now a Gospel and spiritual Jerusa-| 613, There are four things so necessary to 
lem, the church of God, consisting of the faith- worshipping God aright, aud which put its 
ful. The pool, in Old Jerusalem, in some sort, performance beyond man’s power, that there 
represented that fountain, which is now set| seems little more needed than the naming of 
open in the New Jerucalem. That pool, was| them. ‘The first is, the sanctification of the 
for those who were under infirmities of body ; worshipper. Secondly the consecration of 


this fountain is for all who are impotent in | the offering, which has been spoken to before 


soul. There was an angel then that moved somewhat largely. Thirdly, what to pray for, 
the water to render it beneficial ; it is Ged’s| which no man knows, that prays not by the 


angel now, the great angel of His presence, | sid of God’s spirit ; and, therefore, without 
that blesseth this fountain with success. ‘Lhey | that spirit no man can truly pray. This the 
who went in before, and did not watch the apostle puts beyond dispute; “We know 
angel, and take advantage of his motion, | not,” says he, “what we should pray for, as 
found no benefit of their stepping in. Those | we ought, but the spirit helpeth our infirmi- 
now who wait not for the moving of God’s| ties.” Men unacquainted with the work and 


angel, but by a devotion of their own form- power of the Holy Spirit, are ignorant of the. 
ing and timing, rush before God as the horse | mind of God; and those, certainly can never 


into the battle, and hope for success, are sure please Him with their prayers. It is not r 
to miscarry in their expectations, enough to know we are in want; but we 
Therefore, as then, they that wanted and | should learn, whether it be not sent us as a 
desired to be cured, waited with all patience | blessing ; disappointments to the proud ; losses 
and intentness upon the angel’s motion; so|to the covetous, and to the negligent 
do the true worshippers of God now, who| stripes: to remove these, were to secure the 
need and pray for His presence, which is the | destruction, not help the salvation of the 
life of their souls, as the sun is to the plants | soul. 
of the field. They have often tried the un-| The vile world knows nothing, but carnally, 
profitableness of their own work, and are now | after a fleshly manner and interpretation ; 
come to the sabbath indeed. ‘hey dare not|and too many, who would be thought en- 
put up a device of their own, or offer an un-! lightened, are apt to call providences by wrong 


———E 
——— 


TEE Na Mi Naas 





work, yet the degree does not change the|lieves makes not haste.” They that worship 4 i) 
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names. [For instance, afflictions they style | knock, and it is not opened untothem. The 
judgments; and trials, more precious than | case is plain: their requests are not mixed 
the beloved gold, they call miseries. On the| with purifying faith, by which they should 
other hand, they call preferments of the | prevail, as good Jacob when he wrestled with 
world by the name of honor, and its wealth | God and prevailed. The truth is, the gen- 
happiness; when for once that they are so, it | erality are yet in theirins, following their 
is much to be feared they are sent of God an | hearts’ lusts, and living in worldly pleasures, 
hundred times for judgments, at least trials, ; being strangers to this precious faith. The 
upon their possessors. Therefore, what to | reason rendered by the deep author of the 





keep, what to reject, what to want, is a dif-| epistles to the Hebrews, of the unprofitable- 
ficulty God only can resolve the soul. And /| ness of the word preached to some of those 
since God knows, better than we, what we| days, is, its ‘not being mixed with faith in 
need, He can better tell us what to ask, than them that heard it.” Can the minister then 
we can Him. This made Christ exhort His! preach without faith? No: and much less 
disciples to avoid long aud repetitious prayers;| can any man pray to purpose without faith, 
telling them,’ that their heavenly Father especially when we are told, “ That the just 
knew what they needed, before they asked:/| live by faith.” For worship is the supreme 
He therefore gave them a pattern to pray by ; | act of man’s life; and whatever is necessary 
not as some fancy, to be a text to human lit-! to inferior acts of religion, must not be want- 
urgies, which of all services are most justly | ing there. 
noted and taxed for length and repetition ;| 15. This may moderate the wonder in any 
but expressly to reprove and avoid them. | why Christ so often upbraided His disciples 
If those wants that are the subject of prayer | with, “’O ye of little faith!” Yet he tells us 
were once agreed upon (though that might | that one grain of it, though as little as that 
be a weighty point) yet how to pray is still of | of mustard, one of the least of seeds, if true 
greater moment than to pray ; it is not the and right, is able to remove mountains. As 
request, but the frame of the petitioner’s| if He had said, there is no temptation so pow- 
spirit. The what may be proper, but the how erful that it cannot supply : Therefore those 
defective. As I said, God needs not be told| who are captivated by temptations, and re- 
of our wants by us; He must tell them to! main unsupplied in their spiritual wants, 
us; yet He will be told them from us, both | have not this powerful faith: that is the true 
that we may seek Him, and that He may | cause. So necessary was it of old, that Christ 
come down to us. But when this is done, To | did not many mighty works where the people 
this “ man will [ look, saith the Lord, even | believed not; and though His power wrought 
to him that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, wonders ‘ip other places, faith opened the 
and that trembleth at my word:” To the! way: so that it is hard to say, whether that 
sick heart, the wounded soul, the hungry and | power by faith, or faith by that power, 
thirsty, the weary and heavy-laden ones;/ wrought the cure. Let us call to mind what 
such sincerely want a helper. ‘ ' famous things a little clay and spittle, one 
14. Nor is this sufficient to complete Gos-| touch of the hem of Christ’s garment, and a 
pel worship ; the fourth requisite must be had, | few words out of His mouth did, by the force 
and that is faith, true faith, precious faith ;| of faith in the patients. “ Believe ye that [ 
the faith of God’s chosen, that purifies their! am able to open youreyes?” Yea, Lord, said 
hearts, overcomes the world, and is the vic-| the blind, and they saw. To the ruler, “ only 
tory of the saints. This is that which ani-| believe;’ he did, and his dead daughter re- 
mates prayer and presses it home, like the | covered life. Again, “ If thou canst believe :” 
importunate widow, who would not be de-| I do believe, says the father, help my unbe- 
nied. Or she to whom Christ said, “O| lief; and the evil spirit was chased away, and 
woman, great is thy faith.” This is of the| the child recovered. He said to one, “ Go, 
highest moment on our part, to give our ad-| thy faith has made thee whole;” and to an- 
dresses success with God. Yet it is not in| other, “ Thy faith has saved thee; thy sins 
our power, for it is the gift of God: from | are forgiven thee.” And to encourage His 
Him we must have it; and with one grain of | disciples to believe, when they were admiring 
it more work is done, more deliverance is| how soon His sentence was executed upon the 
wrought, and more goodness and mercy re- fruitless fig-tree, he tells them, “ Verily, if ye 
ceived, than by all the runnings, willings, | have faith, and doubt not, ye shall not only 
and toilings of man, with his inventions and | do this, which is done to the fig-tree; but 
bodily exercises. This duly weighed, will! also, if ye shall say unto this mountain, be 
easily show why so much worship brings so| thou removed and cast into the sea, it shall 
little profit to the world, as we see it does,| be dune; and all things whatsoever ye shall 
viz., True faith is lost. They ask, and re-| ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 
ceive not; they seek and find not; they' This one paszage convicts Christendom of 
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gross infidelity ; for she prays and receives| and obtained the reward of the faithful, a 

not. crown of righteousness, which is the eternal 
16. But some may say, it is impossible to | blessedness of the just. 

receive all that a man may ask. It is not ——--—___— 

impossible to receive all that a man, that so For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

believes, can ask, The fruits of faith are not “ LITERATURE AND DOGMA.” 

impossible to those who truly believe in God, BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 

who makes them possible. When Jesus said} Jy his new work entitled “ Literature and 


to the ruler, “If thou canst believe,” he | Dogma,” which he further designates, “An 


adds, “ all things are possible to him that be- | Essay ‘Towards a Better Apprehension of the 
lieveth.” But some will say, it is impossible Bible,” Matthew Arnold arrives at some con- 
to have such faith. This very faithless gen-/ clusions which have been acknowledged as 
eration would excuse their want of faith by covering the whole ground of vital Chris- 


making it impossible to have the faith they tianity, by Friends as well as some other 
want. But Christ’s answer to the infidelity | Christian’ professors for the last two hun- 
of that age, will best confute the disbelief of | greg years. 


this. om = a “4 rey oe * He does not find the proofs of the real great- 
a - oe e ay 0 “bl t ith G aa ness of Christiauity in the fulfilmentof Hebrew 

CD, TARE WS 1S DOL IMpPOFEIONe WIA W500 | prophecy by the coming of Jesus; for he ex- 
give that faith; though, it is certain, that i Ei eal we ge aay a 
Tiashileaaes te. 0h-de Atami tm elem tak | amines the objections of those who find this 

’ pore please \10G 5 | evidence unconvincing, and fraukiy acknowl- 
for so the author to the Hebrews teaches. | edges their force. A fuller study of the mean- 
a if it be impossible to please God, it must ling of many of tbe prophecies develops a 
faith to pray to God, without this precious | signification quite at variance with that which 

' has been so long popularly received. 

17. But some may say, What is this faith | He admits “that it can hardly be gainsaid 
that is so necessary to worship, and that gives | that, to a delicate and penetrating criticism, 
it such acceptance with God, and returns that | it has long been manifest that the chief liter- 
benefit to men? I say, it is an holy resigna- al fulfilment by Christ of things said by the 
tion to God, and confidence in Hin, testified | prophets, was the fulfilment such as would 
by a religious obedience to His holy requir- | naturally be given by one who nourished his 
veg sey Pipe ee cs to the “ee of | + ee the a magi. ae 

e things not yet seen, and a general sense | ing their words. e great prophecies o 
and taste of the substance of those things that | Isaizh and Jeremiah, are, critics can now see, 
are hoped for; that is, the glory which is to} not strictly predictions at all.” And this 
be revealed hereafter. As this faith is the | conviction of the critics will, he believes, be- 
we God, : —_ oe wi = —_ become a popular opinion held far 

receive it. e apostle Paul is witness, | and wide. 
that it will not dwell but in a pure conscience: Neither does our author think it safe to 
he therefore, in one place, couples a pure | rest our faith in the Christian religion on its 
heart and faith unfeigued together: in an | miracles, fur “ the objections to miracles do, 
other, faith and a good conscience. James | and more and more will, without insistance, 
joins faith with righteousness, and John with | without attacks, without controversy, make 
victory over the world: “ This,” says he, “ is | their own force felt; and that the sanction of 
the victory which overcomes the world, even | Christianity, if Christianity is not to be lost 
— = : sala ‘ ‘ along with its miracles, must be found else- 

8. e heirs of this faith are the true chil- | where.” Jesus Himself frequently checks 
dren of Abraham, though the uncircumeision | this tendency of His followers to rest their 
in the flesh, for they walk in the steps of | faith in His teaching on the exhibition of 
Abraham, according to the obedience of faith, | miraculous power, and calls their attention to 
yr — ‘7 — to be the children | the true ground of faith, the inward and di- 
0 aham. ‘rect evidence ir own intuitions. “ Now 
= = ee ee me ees | Tect —— of pes = n intuition . coe 

y sin, but righteousness, to whic | miracles,” says Arnold, “are cutward evi 

no man comes, but through death to self, by dence, indirect evidence, not conclusive.” The 
a — of ~~ and an entire dependence, | disciples of Jesus experienced this higher evi- 
y him, upon God. |dence. In answer to the question, “ Will ye 

_ Famous are the exploits of this divine gift : ' also go away?” Peter replied, “To whom 

time a vw a . all — wer” 7 go? thou hast the words of eternal 
story is filled with them. But let it suffice, | life!” But in accordance with the spirit of 
that by it the holy ancients endured all trials, | their age, they dwelt much more on the mi- 
overcame all enemies, prevailed with God, re- | raculous evidence than on the sublime excel- 
nowned His truth, finished their testimony, ' lence of the teachings of this wenderful Be- 
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ing, “transcending His time, transcending 
His disciples, attaching them but transcend- 
ing them ; in very much that He uttered go- 
ing far above their heads, treating Scripture 
and prophecy like a master, while they treat- 
ed it like children, resting his doctrine on in- 
ternal evidence, while they rested it on mir- 
acles. 

Our author believes “we shall do no ill, 
perhaps, if we summarize to our own minds 
His work by saying, that He restored the 
intuition of God through transforming the 
idea of righteousness; and that to do this 
he brought a method and a secret.” 

“ Keep judgment and do righteousness !”’ 
had not been guidance enough for the Jews, 
who had «llowed their religion to degenerate 
into ritualism, while they had neglected the 
Divine voice in the soul, which ever speaks 
the commands of the Highest.” The method 
of Jesus is expressed in our translation by the 
word repentance, a mourning and lamenting 
over one’s sins, which is not the true meaning. 
The word “metanoia,”’ employed by Jesus, 
means a change of the inner man. The, words 


truth, grace and spirit, are more adequately 
rendered happiness, reality, and influence. 
Thus weeéhould read, “ Happiness and reali- 
ty came through Jesus Christ,” and “ God is 
an influence, and those who would serve Him 
must serve Him, not by any form of words or 
rites, but by inward motion and in reality. 


The secret was the peace and inward rest 
which ever follows well-doing, self-renuncia- 
tion. “ He that loveth his life shall loze it, 
and he that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal,” was a truth of 
which he could say, “It is so; try it your- 
self, and you will see it is so, by the sense of 
living, of going right, hitting the mark, suc- 
ceeding you will get.” 

The method of inwardness, the secret of 
self-abnegation, were applied with a winning 
felicity, expressed by the word “ episikeia,” 
sweet reasonableness ; and the whole of the 
teaching of Jesus was perfectly illustrated by 
the life of the Teacher. 

The method, the secret, the sweet reason- 
ableness of Jesus, constitute our idea of right- 
eousness—of real Christianity, in contradis- 
tinction to the dogmas and abstractions of the 
orthodox theology, and it is of this true Chris- 
tian church universal that our author fortells 
the speedy fulfillment ofthesplendid prophecy : 
“The sons of them that afflicted thee shall 
come bending unto thee, and all they that 
despised thee shall bow themselves down at 
the soles of thy feet; thy gates shall not be 
shut, day nor night, that men may bring unto 
thee the treasures of the Gentiles, and that 
their kings may be brought.” 

“Christianity has brought the world, or at 
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any rate all the leading part of the world, to 
regard righteousness as only the Jews regarded 
it before the coming of Christ. * * * The 
world does homage to the pre-eminence of 
righteousness; and here we have one of those 
fulfilments of prophecy which are so true and 
glorious. ‘Glorious things are spoken of thee, 
O City of God! I will make mention of 
Rahab and Babylon as of them that know 
me! behold the Philistines also, and Tyre, 
with the Ethiopians,—t hese were born there! 
And of Zion it shall be reported: This and 
that man was born in her!—and the Most 
High shall stablish her. The Eternal shall 
count, when He writeth up the people, This 
man was born there!’ That prophecy is at 
this present day abundantly fulfilled. The 
world’s chief nations have now all come, we 
see, to reckon and profess themselves adher- 
ents of the religion of Zion, the city of right- 
eousness.” 
From the Perfect Life. 
LIFE A DIVINE GIFT. 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
(Continued from page 343.) 

Make not wealth your dependence. Asso- 
ciate it habitually in your thoughts with God 
the Giver. Seek it from Him; and conse- 
crate it to Him. Where Property is gained 
and enjoyed in a self-relying spirit, without 
a thought of the Heavenly Giver, its loss be- 
comes an overwhelming blow. The mind, ‘un- 
used to lean on a Higher Power, has no sup- 
port left, when material resources are gone, 
and has often been known to sink into de- 
spair, and in half-insanity to cast away life 
itself as worthless. 

We depend on God for InreLtect. In 
the present age peculiar honor is rendered to 
mental power; and perhaps no possession 
inspires more Selfelation and Self-depend- 
ence. Mind is indeed a noble gift ; but still 
it is a Gift. We receive it from the Father 
of Spirits, And we hold it by an awfully un- 
certain tenure. Let the consciousness of this 
strengthen our humble conviction of entire 
dependence. That we have, in some degree, 
power over our own minds, we all feel. That 
industry, research, study, enrich the intellect, 
and that thoughts stored up in memory be- 
come, to an extent our property, we all know. 
Accordingly, Biography is full of prodigies 
of learning, of men whose minds were treasu- 
ries of various knowledge. These intellect- 
ual giants too often have felt as if by their 
own efforts they had raised themselves above 
the common herd. 

But there is one consideration particularly 
suited to abate this self-reliance of Genius. 
It is this. However abundantly knowledge 
may have been accumulated, by — 
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study, or reflection, the vividness with which | ings of the mind—its diviner intuitions, its 
these remembered thoughts shall recur to the | spiritual conceptions, its apparently self: 
mind, and in which their chief worth con- | originated ideas—have never been explained. 


sists, is not within our power. A man of| 
talent may bring back indeed his former | 
views; but he cannot at pleasure recall] them 
with that energy which insures their efficient 
influence over other minds. He strives to 
speak or to write with vigor, but gives forth 
tame utterance only. His mind no longer is 
borne onward as by pinions, but, !ike a ma- 
chine, must be impelled by foreign force. 
His words come no more from the soul. Af: | 
ter his best preparation he is spiritless. His | 
animation is not spontaneous, joyful and) 
free; but he tugs at his load, like a weary 
hack, chafed by the lash into momentary 
speed. Hence it is that Genius so often dis- | 
appoints itself and its admirers. Self-de- 
pendent, self-centered, self-confident, when it 
would do most, it finds itself incapable ard | 
helpless. It ought to learn humility from the | 
fact that its happiest efforts come from an | 
unexpected and inexplicable fervour, which 
it cap neither command nor detain. 

It is nowise my meaning, of course, to de- | 


| 


preciate study or intellectual toil. But study | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


They come and go, we know not whence or 
whither. We may give some account of the 
manner in which a particular train of thought 
was first suggested to aman of Genius. But the 


life which he breathes through his ideal rep- 
resentation, the hues which he throws round 
| 


it, the splendor in which he arrays it, the 
tone of tenderness or sublimity in which he 
embodies it, the more than lightning speed 
by which he blends it with remote conceptions, 
the harmony in which he places it with uni- 
versal truth, the vital force by which he 
sends it far and deep to quicken the souls of 
hearers or readers, and awakes in them new 
worlds of thought and feeling :—these are 
inexplicable mysteries. Philosophy cannot 
reveal their origin or modes of action. They 
can only be felt by experience. The Man of 
Genius himself, in putting forth these pow- 
ers, is most conscious that he cannot com- 
mand them. They come not at his bidding ; 
they stay not at his pleasure. 1f a devout man, 
he thanks God for these influxes of mental 
illumination, as peculiar communications of 


and toil as we may, we cannot infuse into the | His Intellectual Energy, and prays, that he 
mind, at will, that living energy which is its| ™ay be more and more open for the recep- 
Inspiration. Mere knowledge seems to be, , ton of these Heavenly Gifts. 

in some degree, permanent and under our| | Next I propose to show that we depend on 
control; but that inward fire and force of | the Divine Being for Monat and RE Licrous 
intellect, on which the usefulness of knowl- | POWER, and that the very Spiritual Energy, 
edge depends, is of all possessions most inse- | Whereby we per = personal goodness, is 
cure. Wealth is as available at one hour of | God’s Gift. This view of our dependence is 
the day as another, and it may be so invest- incomparably the most important for us con- 
ed as to be insured from ordinary changes, | Stantly to cherish. And yet this conception 


But the Life of Intellect—how mutable it 
is! There are hours of every day when it 
droops. Sometimes weeks may pass, and no | 
bright thoughts will visit us. Sadly we feel 
that the lustre of our intellectual day is 
dimmed. The light that irradiates the mind 
does not shine with the steadiness of the sun. 
The eclipses of that orb we can foretell. Its 
rising and setting we anticipate. But the 
sun of the soul rises and sets we know not 
how. Its radiance fades when we most look 
and long for its brilliant beams, That Sun | 
of the intellect—what is it? May it not be 
God, in a more direct sense than we imagine ? 
That glowing splendor, that fervid heat, 
which sometimes burst upon the soul, and 
give it new rapidity and reach of thought, 
new warmth and loftiness of feeling—whence | 
come they? Are they not radiations from | 
the Parent Mind? Are they not His imme- 
diate Gift ? 

Books without number have been written 
on the human mind, and many of the laws, 
according to which its thoughts are associat- 
ed, have been vraced. But the higher work- 


of the intimate relationship hetween our own 
Will and the Will of our Heavenly Father 
is encompassed with peculiar difficulties. Let 
me invite then that serious attention, without 
which so profound a truth can never be appre- 
hended aright. 

There are those who, when they hear it as- 
serted, that they depend on God for moral 
and religious life, for rectitude and holiness, 
are inclived to say: “ What! have we no 
Power of our own to know the Right, to feel 
the Good, to practise Virtue? If not, whence 
springs our consciousness of obligation ? 
Without Power, there can be no responsibili- 
ty. Deny us this, and we cease to be sub- 


jects of a Moral Government. We ourselves, 


and not another for us, must determine our 
own conduct and character, or no praise or 
blame can attach to us for the discharge or 
neglect of duty.” This objection is founded 
in truth, and deserves careful consideration. 
Every man’s heart tells him, that antil he 
have Power over his own character, Power to 
determine his own conduct, he is not answer- 


able for his feelings or actions, and cannot 








a 





justly be rewarded or condemned, let him 
think or do what he may. God may give 
me other good, such as health, without any 
effort of my own. I may receive it at birth. 
I may retain it without care. But Goodness 
cannot be thus given. Even Omnipotence 
cannot make me a proper object of esteem 
without my own activity. No actis virtuous, 
but such as springs from a man’s own choice 
and will. He cannot be good, in the moral 
import of that term, any further than he de- 
termines himself towards goodness. And 
every man who consults the inward monitor, 
and inquires why and when he blames or 
commends himself, will find that these judg- 
ments are founded on the consciousness of his 
having this Spiritual Power. It does depend 
on the individual, therefore, whether he will 
be good or bad. 


How then, it may be asked, is man depend- 
ent on God for his virtue? Why is he to 
seek it from God, if the Power of securing it 
is lodged in his own breast? The difficulty 
is one which has often been felt. The ap- 
parent incompatibility of man’s Moral De- 
pendence with the Moral Freedom necessary 
to constitute him an accountable agent has 
led different sects to give up one or the other 
of these seemingly contradictory elements, 
Not a few Christians, in their anxiety to as- 
sert human Dependence, and to declare piety 
and virtue to be gifts of God’s Grace, do in 
effect deny Personal Power. They teach 
that men are utterly weak, and speak of re- 
ligion as a life infused by the irresistible 
agency of the Holy Spirit. The just infer- 
ence from this would be, that religion has no 
more moral worth than a fair face or a large 
estate, or any other providential favor. And 
when, instead of drawing such an inference, 
the teachers of this doctrine proceed to threat- 
ev with the fires of everlasting torment un- 
fortunate beings who are not visited by Al- 
mighty Grace, they utter a doctrine against 
which reason and conscience protest as out- 
raging alike the Equity and the Mercy of 
God. There are other Christians, who, to 
save human accountableness, and to give 
man a right feeling of Power, have banished 
from sight his Dependence, or at least have 
not urged it in the strong language used in 
the Scriptures, and by Saints in all ages, so 
as to make it the foundation of solemn du- 
ties. In this way immense spiritual injury 
has been done. For, as I apprehend the 
laws of life, without a deep sense of our De- 
pendence upon the All Good for virtue and 
piety, no great improvement in either can be 
made. 

Thus, have I stated the two classes of er- 
rors into which men have fallen, through the 
difficulty of reconciling Human Power with 
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Dependence on God. How then may these 
two great truths be held harmoniously? 
How may we combine the feeling of account- 
ableness with tke conviction that we have no 
Goodness, and can have none, but as a Di- 
vine Gift ? 

To be continued. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I love to hear from thee. I know thy 
heart and hands are full, therefore I do not 
demand or expect it very often. The account 
of thy journeyings interested me much, but 
thou must not allow thyself to think that thy 
savings and doings are of no importance. We 
all love thee. Sympathy abounds in my heart. 
I know how to feel, and to breathe sigh for 
sigh, and can shed tear for tear with and for 
thee. 

There is one view of our mutual trials that 
I can recommend as helpful, and that is, to 
look away from and beyond ourselves, cast- 
ing all our cares upon Him who careth for 
us. Our great Burden-bearer, who is ready 
to bear our sorrows and carry our griefs. 

The encouraging language is, “ Cast’ thy 
burden upoa the Lord, and He will sustain 
thee.” My griefs are sometimes so heavy 
that I cannot carry them myself. Sometimes 
through unwatchfulness they come surging 
upon me with such full and crushing force, 
that for a moment, sometimes for days, I find 
myself sinking beneath the tempestuous bil- 
lows; then after a baptism “into the cloud 
and into the sea,” I am helped to lay all my 
burdens down, and go on my way rejoicing. 
I do not dare often to take a survey of my- 
self and my multiplied sorrows; I should 
sink if I did, like Peter: when he thought of 
his own weakness, the billows threatened to 
overwhelm him. These low seasons are to 
be expected by us; but I think we can ex- 
tricate ourselves by turning to the right 
Source for help in the time of need. “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” Our Heavenly 
Father knows just how to help us in the — 
way for our present and eternal good. My 
sister, let Him prove and fashion us as He 
will; it will all be right in the end, and we 
will be able to say from experience, “ He 
doeth all things well.” 

I do not say these things because I think 
I know more about them than the dear tried 
sister to whom I write, but because they pre- 
sent with some degree of force, and I believe 
they will apply. I deeply sympathize with 
thee, and I know that sacred memories will 
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come thronging upon the mind, but even these | influence of her power it is in vain to resist* 
roust not be too much nor toe long cherished, | The whiteness of her bosom transcendeth 
for fear of darkening the counsel of Him who| the lily; her smile is more delicious than a 
would give us abundantly of His love and life. | garden of roses. 

The idea of Life as the Light of menis| The innocence of her eye is like that of the 
what we need. Our faith will grow strong! turtle; simplicity and truth dwell in her 
and vigorous, and our souls will be.stronger | heart. 
to endure if we dwell in the Light, which| The kisses of her mouth are sweeter than 
beams from the sun of righteousness. We| honey; the perfumes of Arabia breathe from 
know how it is with tender plants; when | her lips. 
shaded improperly, they wither; so will the| Shut not thy bosom to the tenderness of 
immortal part, when turned away from Di-| love; the purity of its flame shall ennoble 
vine Light, and the clouds of this earth | thy heart, and soften it to receive the fairest 
shroud it in darkness. I write this hoping | impressions. Rosert Dops ey. 
it may give thee some comfort, and I want . 
thee to be free toward me in expressing thy For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
thoughts; I can understand and appreciate | First DAY SCHOOL UNIONS—THEIR OBJECTS. 
them. . The question is sometimes asked—W hat is 
_ As the shades of evening are gently gather-| the object of ferming First-day School Unions? 
ing around us, may we both remember Him | The following is offered as an answer : 
in whom we have believed. He hath prom- 


; In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting where 
ised to care for His own, and He will do it. | Prionds are thickly settled, it is not so diffi- 
“Lo! I am with you always, even to the end | j 


oun <2 — 


: : cult for those in different sections to get to- 
of theworld.” And now, unto Him whois able | cether, and in the eariler stage of this move- 
to keep us from falling, and to present us fault-| ment it was considered beneficial to bring 
less before the throne of His glory, let me| the workers from various parts, read their 
commend us both. 


—— reports, and listen to remarks bearing there- 
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ed, the gatherings are so large that many 

PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 2, 1873. | meeting houses cannot accommodate them, 
— | and thus the advantage, resulting from circu- 
“Brier Nores” No. 17 will appear in lating these meetings is prevented, and hav- 


our next number ing so many reports, leaves little time for the 
<1 consideration of their contents. 
DIED. It has therefore been urged that the Asso- 


MARSHALL.—On the 13th of Seventh month, | ciation (which embraces ail within a Yearly 


1873, Israel Marshall, aged 76 years and 11 months; | Meeting) meet less frequently, and that sub- 
a member of Creek Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 


D meet =. ordinate organizations (known in this sec- 
@ HALLOWELL.—At Atlantic City, on the 26th of tion as “ Unions”) be ienek to which all 
eventh month, 1873, Joshua L. Hallowell, in the : eel 
55th year of his age; a member of the Monthly the schools, Bible-classes, etc., within a Quar- 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race St.) terly Meeting shall report, and these being 
condensed and combined into one to be for- 
warded to the Association. 
These Union Meetings may be held more 
or less frequently as its members may think 
best, and having fewer reports, time will be 


From the Economy of Human Life. 
DESIRE AND LOVE, 


Beware, young man, beware of the allure- 
ments of wantonness, and let not the harlot 


tempt thee to her delights. allowed for reading and consideration of 
The madness of desire shall defeat its own | essays and other business connected with the 
pursuits; from the blindness of its rage thou | cause. 
shalt rush upon destruction. The Association likewise having its busi- 
Therefore, give not up thy heart to her en- | ness much curtailed can more efficiently ad- 
ticements, neither suffer thy soul to be en-| vance the movement. 
slaved by her delusions. It is intended these “ Union Meetings” 
The fountain of health, which must supply | should circulate among the meetings within 
the stream of pleasure, shall quickly be dried | the Quarterly Meeting, andithas been propos- 
up, and every spring of joy shall be exhausted. | ed that the Executive Committee of the Aseo- 
In the prime of thy life, old age shal! over-| ciation meet quarterly on the same day with 
take thee: thy sun shal! decline in the morn-| one of these “ Unions,” so that the good 
ing of thy days. effect of having interested Friends from dif- 
But when virtue and modesty enlighten | ferent parts of the Yearly Meeting, may be 
her charms, the lustre of a beautiful woman | experienced without the inconvenience of a 
is brighter than the stars of heaven, and the ! large meeting overburdened with business. 


(> 


~ ed me. 


FRIEN D8’ 


With this view the next meeting of the 
Committee will be held Eighth month 7th, 
at Newtown Square, the same day as the 
“Union” meeting of the schools within Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting. 

J. M. T. 


<cmnitaeinalalansiSiaiaialy 
From The [London] Friend. 
CLASS DISTINCTIONS, 


There is a subject on which I should like 
to offer a few remarks, if space can be afford- 
It has been as long as I can remem- 
ber, and unhappily still continues to be, a 
cause of much anxiety to some, of much ir- 
ritation to others, and an unfailing source of 
discussions as endless as they are fruitless. 
I refer to the vexed question of class. 

It is useless to attempt to hide from our- 
selves that, in the Society of Friends, as well 
as outside its borders, degrees of rank and 
position exist. People may deny it in the 
theory, but sturdy practice will contradict 
them. Wealth, education, refinement, no 
matter what it may be, something has di- 
vided classes, and if we cast an eye over a 
meeting we instinctively feel which of the 
members will naturally closely associate to- 
gether ; which, in the very nature of things, 
while perfectly friendly one with the other, 
will not move in the same social groove, not 
seek for or value each other’s society. 

There are some who say that such a state 
of affairs is a proof of the existence of pride 
and many similar bad qualities; that if we 
were all as humble as we ought to be, such 
divisions would not exist. In speaking thus 
it seems to me that they make a serious mis- 
take, which a little reflection might rectify. 
How is it possible for two persons unlike in 
every point—one, an educated man, whose 
thoughts habitually run on things beyond the 
circle of his daily experience; the other, a 
half-educated or wholly ignorant man, whose 
ideas are bounded by the object actually be 
fore his eyes—to enjoy each other’s society ? 
A weary search for topics in common—on 
the one hand a sensitive shrinking from any- 
thing that could possibly put another to 
shame, on the other, a bewildered stretching 
up in the vain hope of comprehending in- 
comprehensible mysteries—would be the re 
sult, and the two would separate with kindly 
feelings, let us hope, assuredly with sincere, 
though unuttered wishes, for no repetition of 
such an unsatisfactory interview. So with 
manners, social customs, that nameless some- 
thing which constitutes the atmosphere of. a 
circle. Those accustomed to it are at ease; 
those who are not, however they may man- 
age to adapt themselves to it, feel uncomfort- 
able ; just as certain animals are formed for 
one condition of being, others for another, 
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and each is only at home in its own peculiar 
element. 

Are we then to be separated into sharply- 
defined ranks like the castes of India? What 
becomes of the text so often quoted by the 
upholders of the non-separation of classes: 
“Ye are all one in Christ Jesus?” Yes, 
“Ye are all one,” but how? “ Jn Christ Je- 
sus.” There it seems to me, is the true and 
only solution of the. difficulty, the point in 
the text which those who so earnestly advo- 
cate the heterogeneous mingling of all per- 
sons overlook, and by so doing unconsciously 
cause much mischief. Cannot every Chris- 
tian who reads this bear testimony to the 
wonderful transformation which takes place 
when a soul passes from death unto life? 
Have we not known a man or woman who, 
in his or her natural state, was so low, so 
illiterate, so unattractive, or so exclusive, so 
over-refined, so selfishly wrapped up in intel- 
lectual enjoyments, as to be equally unap- 
proachable, equally undesirable as a com- 
panion, who, by the grace of God having 
become one with us in Christ Jesus, has, in 
very truth, become also a brother or a sister 
beloved, speaking one common language with 
us, breathing one common atmosphere, walk- 
ing side by side in a holy fellowship, at which 
those who had not the happy clue openly 
marvelled, those who had, rejoiced and gaye 
thanks? Outward differences still existed, 
will exist to the end, but indescribably softened 
and mellowed, and no longer the jar and 
fret that in the old times would have made 
such a union impossible. 

“ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” To forget 
that one small word “in,” and to endeavor 
to force a mingling of classes will only, in- 
deed, can only, end in disappointment and 
irritation. The union will be purely mechani- 
cal; imperfect and unnatural while the 
pressure is kept up, certain to fail as soon as 
it is removed. Nothing will do but the 
chemical combination, if [ may use such a 
term ; that blessed combination of which that 
precious word “in” is the secret. 

The pupil of Gamaliel and the fishermen 
of Galilee had by nature few points in com- 
mon: “ one in Christ Jesus,” what a band of 
brothers they became. A. D. P. 





for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Atiantic City, 7th mo, 22d, 1873. 


We remember on former occasions of ab- 
sence from home to have acknowledged as 
we now do the welcome visits of the Jntelli- 
gencer, containing so much’ of interest to 
Friends, doubtless made still more welcome 
by this very “absence from home.” Our 
miniature post-office here, is eagerly peered 
into at “mail time” by anxious enquirers 
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after periodicals and home letters. Ere break- | 
ing our fast on this beautiful morning, with | 
“Grand old ocean with its unceasing roar” | 
tull in view, we are seated by our window for | 
the purpose of dotting down we scarce know | 
what, but determined to indulge in some way 

our propensity forscribbling. We are pleas- 

antly located, our house is well kept, with a 

good table, our host and hostess kind and 

ever anxious for the comfort of their guests, | 
while all the employees are watchful, cour- 

teous and attentive. The company is not so | 
much of a floating character as is sometimes 
found, but mainly composed of parties whose | 
sojourn has been or will be continued for 

weeks, with the old, middle-aged and young 

pleasantly intermingled. 

But these minor matters are not the main | 
purpose of this epistle. We feel it a duty to 
pay a tribute to Atlantic City. Much has 
been said affirmatively of the dry air of this | 
place as compared with other sea-side resorts, | 
while, on the other hand, strong efforts have 
been made by published statements endeav- 
oring to prove that this dry atmosphere is 
only apparent. 

Believe not this latter assumption. One 
of our party came here suffering from deep- 
seated bronchitis—came here because of the 
reputation this place has for being beneficial 
for all throat affections. All medical advice 
was left behind us, except such general in- | 
structions as could accompany some medical 
preparations, of which but little, very little, 
has been taken since leaving home. We are 
now near the close of the second week of our 
sojourn, and a marked change for the better 
has taken place. A cure is not expected in 
so short a time, but appetite and strength 
have both materially increased, and we can 
emphatically assert a marked improvement 
is apparent. Following out the programme 
often laid down in such cases, we shall ere 
long seek a mountain resort, and of course, 
expect great things from the continued effects 
of these two extremes. 


But, as we momentarily expect to hear the 
breakfast gong, and, as the writer would on 
no account miss that interesting occasion, we 
hastily close with a few words more about 
this place. Our first acquaintance with 
Atlantic City was when it existed only on 
paper, with but one or two of the roughest 
kind of buildings, of frame, not plastered on 
the inside even, for the accommodation of 
visitors, naturally enough, confined to the 
sterner sex. At that time the United States 
Hotel was being built, and what little grad- 
ing was requisite for the contemplated rail- 
road had nearly reached its front. No streets 
or avenues were to be seen, although the lots, 
as represented on paper, were even then held 
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at forbidding prices. But now what a change. 
One long business street, closely built up, al- 
most every building. either a store, hotel or 
boarding house, with a number of other 
“avenues” adorned with very handsome “cot- 
tages,” a number of churches, &c. In fact, 
this “city by the sea” is a city in reality. 
Referring to it once more as a health restorer, 
we have spoken of what we know, and for the 
sake of others, have ventured into details that 
may be deemed by some as too personal in 
their character ; but we would not recal them, 
and have purposely avoided naming any es- 
pecia] resting place for the visitor, as all the 
“houses,” or “cottages” of any note usually 
furnish desirable accommodations. Our only 
exhortation therefore is, Come to Atlantic City. 
And yet, as to “ accommodations,” there are 
some who can never be satisfied. The writer 
heard two gentlemen the other day comparing 
notes on this point. The firstspeaker remarked, 
“We have excellent fare at — House ; 
I have been there for some time, and am well 
satisfied.” His friend, whom he had acci- 
dentally met on the piazza of his hotel, re- 
joined, “ Why, Mr left there yester- 
day with his whole family, and came here. 
The table is so poor he could stand it no 
longer; here we have everything good, Kc. 
So it goes. But there comes the gong. Adieu. 


J. M. E. 





OUR FORESTS. 

Nearly seventy years ago, I became familiar 
with two streams which flowed into the Atlan- 
tic, in Wells, York County, Maine. They 
came from a forest, upon land gradually rising 
for a few miles from the sea. At that time 
there were, on one of the streams, a saw-mill 
and a grist-mill; on the other a grist-mill 
only ; and the stream was such, through the 
year, that timber could be sawed, and corn or 
rye ground in them, in any month in the year. 

Year after year, as the trees were cut down 
on the banks of these streams, the summer 
current in them gradually diminished, so that, 
in first one and then another of the mills, 
nothing could be done in the summer. As 
the trees in the woods were cut down, the 
saw-mill grew useless, and fell into decay ; the 

| oriat mill, on the other stream, followed, as 
the summer flow diminished, till the two grist- 
mills could be used only for a shorter and 
shorter time during the winter and spring. 
Then came spring freshets, larger and larger, 
which at last carried away a part of the 
dams; and the cther mills thus became use- 
leas and fell into decay. 

For many years last past the spring floods 
have increased, and the summer flow dimin- 
ished, till, now fifteen years ago, one of the 





streams has turned, in summer, into a little 
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rill, and the other into a series of pools. What | old tree has been cut down, one or two young 
has befallen these little streams has happened | ones, or the seeds of several, should be planted 
to others, in almost every part of New Eng-| or sown in its place. 
land, and all the older States. In Iowa and| A hill-side thus managed may be kept as 
one or two of the other newer States, where/a forest forever, a precious, perennial store- 
trees have been planted extensively, brooks | house of fuel and timber, and of water for the 
have been created and been made to flow| supply of summer streams. There are many 
where the white man had never seen them | places, even in New England, where precau- 
before. tions of this kind are necessary. The lumber 
The change which has taken place in these; man is every year going farther back and 
streams is easily explained. As long as a| higher up. The sources of all the tributaries 
hill-side *s covered with trees each one of| of all our rivers, large and small, must be 
them forms a mass of roots extending to some | most carefully guarded and preserved. Hence- 
distance on every side, and to the depth of a | forward, not a single acre on these upper 
foot or two feet, according to the character of | streams should be allowed to be completely 
the tree and the soil. This mass is a kind of| stripped. Not a rood anywhere should be 
sponge, retaining all the rain which falls upon | permitted to be burned over. A single burn- 
it, till it is completely saturated; and all | ing cousumes and sends into the clouds the 
which falls afterward has to trickle down stored fertility of several years. As to the 
among the leaves and bottom branches which | danger, the appalling effects of the neglect of 
form the uneven surface, so that it can never | the forests about the sources of rivers, the 
pour down in large streams. Thus, by the! history of the rivers of northern Italy and 
spongy mass of several square miles, formed | south eastern France is full of useful lessons. 
by the roots, the greater part of the water| <A few centuries ago, the Po, the largest 
from melting snow and spring rains is kept | river in Italy was a constant, almost unmixed 
laid up in a store-house, large and full enough | blessing to all that part of the country through 
to allow a portion to trickle away every hour | which it flowed. It sometimes, but rarely, 
through the summer, during which the stock | overflowed its banks ; and when it did it com- 
is from time to time replenished by the show- | monly left a deposit of soil, which made an 
ers, the contributions from which are carefully | ample compensation for the harm it might 
hoarded up to be frugally dispensed every day | occasion. But as the forests about its sources 
during summer and autumn. | were cut away, it began to come down in 
But when a tree is cut down and carried | floods, which did mischief and occasioned ex- 
off, the surface which it had formed, and for | pense. As forest after forest was removed, to 
many years protected ‘rom the sun and wind, | furnish fuel or timber, or to open land for 
is gradually by the hot sun dried up, the re-| cultivation, the danger and the evil of the 
mains of the decayed leaves are reduced to| floods continually increased. At first the 
powder, and all cohesion destroyed. The | floods were water, clear, or at worst, muddy. 
shower that falls upon this surface carries off| As they increased in mass, they brought grad- 
all the loose particles, and exposes a new, ually more and more of earth, sand, gravel, 
lower surface to this action, which goes on, | at !ast stones. The rain-water, which had at 
gradually carrying away the soil that has first been arrested by the roots of the trees, 
been formed for years or centuries. The old, | gradually brought down the soil on which the 
dead roots -lowly but surely decay under this | trees had grown, and, as the roots decayed, 
alternate action of sunshine and moisture, ex- the stones, which had been kept in their 
posing still lower depths of the forest soil to | Places by these roots; at last, vast floods of 
be floated off by the little torrents. The same| Water brought down immense quantities of 
thing is happening on every spot from which | earth and stone. The land, left exposed, lost 
a tree is removed, so that at the last, the whole | its power of retaining its soil, which was car- 
hill-side thus stripped, has every year a por- | ried away, leaving at last bare rocks only. 
tion of its remaining soil dried up by the sun | The tillers of the soil lost everything,—soil, 
and carried away by the streams. cattle, cabins and enclosures, and were driven 
When the soil has been thus borne off, the | Off in extreme poverty. 
sand, more or less turned to dust by the sua’s| This state of things has been continually 
heat, is next conveyed away by the floods, | growing worse, till, during the very last sea- 
and, on steep sides, the smaller stones, till the | son, ten thousand people were stripped of all 
whole becomes bare rock, incapable, forever, they possessed, and driven away, starving, 
of tillage. ‘almost naked, and obliged to depend upon 
To prevent these inevitable consequences, private or public charity for mere subsistence. 
the forest must be felled gradually, tree by | The case of the Po is doubtless an extreme 
tree, the largest first, and those only at some | case, as most of its upper sources were fed by 
distance from each other; and, wherever an ' the forests on the steep sides of the Alps on 
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the north, and the Appenines on the south. | 
All our American rivers are liable to the 
same accidents, though in a less degree. The 
Connecticut, just about as long as the Po, 
would, if all the forests which feed its upper 
sources in the Green and the White Moun- 
tains were cut off, be changed from an un- 
measured blessing to all the States along 
which, or through which its fertilizing stream 
flows, and be turned into a series of fearful, | 
devastating floods in the late winter and | 
spring, and a poor, slender stream for the rest 
of the year. It would cease to be navigable, | 
and the enormous overflowings of the spring | 
would cover its now rich intervales with sand 
and stones, and endanger, or destroy, or ren- 
der very expensive, its dame. The valley, 
instead of being the richest and most beauti- 
ful part of New England, would be turned 
into barrenness an.! desolation. 

The fulfillment of this fatal prophecy may 
be considered as wholly improbable, because 
the inhabitants, discreet, prudent and fore- 
sighted, as we know they are, would step in 
to prevent or avert the ruin, as soon as it be- 
gan to threaten, but when it begins to threaten, 
it is already too late. The bed of a single 
little mountain. stream, when stripped of its 
trees, and, presently after, of its soil cannot 
be restored to its pristine condition. It must 
remain a little desert. The slow, regular pro- 
cess by which its soil was originally formed, 
—and we may see the process going on upon 
the lava of the eruptions of Vesuvius of cen- 
turies ago, first by lichens, then mosses, then 
grasses and the swa!lest undershrubs,—could 
not begin. The violence of the floods would 
prevent it. The evil would have become 
fatal and irremediable. 

All the rivers of New England which have 
their upper sources in hills or mountains, are 
necessarliy- subject to the same laws; and 
every person who owns forest land on the 
hills or on the plains, ought to be aware of 
the vast importance of preserving and increas- 
ing our forests. 

Whoever has read the introduction to the 
“ Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts,” will re- 
member that all the subjects dwelt upon in 
these papers were touched upon there. They 
are discussed in the great work “Man and 
Nature,” by G. P. Marsh, now our minister 
at Rome, with a fullness, thoroughness and 
amount of research and observation which 
leave nothing to desire. If that admirable 
volume had been, as it ought to be, in the 
hands of all our farmers, and been read by 
them, these papers would never have ap- 
peared.— G. B. E., in New England Farmer. 











TRUE eloquence consists in saying all that 
is necessary and nothing more. 
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THE CITY IN SPRING. 
It is not much that makes me giad: 
I hold more than I ever had. 
The empty hand may farthest reacb, 
And small, sweet signs all beauty teach. 


I like the city in the Spring: 

It has a hint of everything ; 
Down in the yard I like to see 
The budding of that single tree ; 


The little sparrows on the shed ; 

The scrap of soft sky cverhead ; 

The cat upon the sunny wall— 

There’s so much meant among them all. 


The dandelion ir the cleft 

A broken pavement may have left, 

Is like the star that, still and sweet, 
Shines where the housetops almost meet. 


T like a little ; all the rest 
Is somewhere, and our Lord knows best 
How the whole robe hatb grace for thym 
Who only touch the garment’s hem. 
—A. D.T. Whitney. 
—_ —_-—<9—-—__—— 
DISARMAMENT. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Put up the sword! the voice of Christ once more 
Speaks in the pauses of the cannon’s roar 

O’er fields of corsa by fiery sickles reaped, 

And left dry ashes ; over trenches heaped 

With nameless dead; o’er cities starving slow 
Under a rain of fire; through wards of woe 
Down which a groaning diapason runs 

From tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sous. 
Of desolate women ia their far-off homes, 
Waiting to bear the step ‘hat never comes! 

O men and brothers! let that voice be beard. 
War fails, try peace ; put up the useless sword! 


Fear not the end. There is a story told 

In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold, 

And round the fire the Mongul shepherds sit 

With grave responses listening unto it : 

Once, on the errands of His mercy bent, 

Buddha, the holy and benevclent, 

Met a fell monster, buge and fierce of look, 

Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook ; 

“‘Q son of peace,” the giant cried, “ thy fate 

Is sealed at last, and love sball yield to bate.” 

The unarmed Buddha looking, with no trace 

Of fear or anger, ia the monster’s face, 

In pity said, ‘ Poor fiend, even thee I love.” 

Lo! as he spake, the sky-tall terror sank 

To hand-breadth size ; the huge abhorrence shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove; 

And when the thunder of its rage was heard 

Circling above him, sweetly sang the bird : 

“Hate hath no harm for love,”—so ran the song, 

“ And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong.” 

—— —-~«er 

From the Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 

A WORD ABOUT DEBT. 


It has been well said that debt is the doc- 
trine of “justification by faith ” adapted to 
the counting room and the exchange, and 
that it is moral character coined into gold 
and silver. In its true condition it is the re- 
ward of diligence and faithfulness, and by 
means of it the poor often become rich, and 





| the young obtain a sure start to a prosperous 


career. By itsaid nations, driven into straits 
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by unjust and cruel attacks, fight it out to! ought to know this fact, for it is very tempt- 


the end, secure their rights, and make the 
happiest material advancements. And yet I 
am inclined to think there is tco much of it 
for the general prosperity, and “‘ promises to 
pay ” are much too pienty. First the nation 
promises to pay, then the banks promise to 
pay, and this style of promise to pay becomes 
very general throughout the whole commu- 
nity. 

Men of high moral character are bank 
presidents and directors, or secretaries of the 
treasury, and sign their names to bills which 
they cannot redeem, and have no definite pur- 
pose of redeeming. We may like to have our 
port monnaies full of their “ greenbacks ”— 
they serve our purposes well, and if we haye 
enough of them we can live in fine houses, 
be clad in fine raiment, and feed upon all the 
dainties of our land; and yet there is a dis- 
count upon them—they are not as good as 
they seem, and we have only to cross the bor- 
der line into Canada to find this out for our- 
selves. There we pay discount of 16, 12, to 
10 per cent., according as gold is selling in 
the New York market, for gold is a commo- 
dity now, and is bought and sold like other 
commodities, and our “ greenbacks ” rise and 
fall in value with it. 


It is firmly believed that at some indefinite 
period, the nation and the banks will redeem 
their promises to pay ; but with gold at 115, 
as I write, I do not think the good time close 
at hand; and the eagerness with which the 
nation; States, towns and villages, run into 
debt is truly appalling! Small towns will 
call a town meeting, and, after having man- 
ipulated the citizens somewhat, they vote to 
pledge the credit of the place for a certain 
sum to build railways, or waterworks, or tke 
hke, aud immediately issue bonds paying 
seven, eight or ten per cent., as it may be; 
and these bonds are readily taken up, and 
business men congratulate each other upon 
the ease with which such enterprises can be 
started and carried on, without any thought 
of those who must pay the interest upon these 
bonds, namely, the tax-payers. And so rich 
men fill their pockets, and poor men empty 
theirs, in the vain attempt to feed their fami- 
lies and pay their taxes. Tax payers grum- 
ble and groan in spirit, and are then tempted 
to sin—to deny the amount of their property, 
because they cannot consent “to be swin- 
dled,” as they term the paying uf the tax as- 
sessed upon them. 

Debts incurred for family expenses always 
amount to a much larger sum than if cash 
were paid down for every article, and the bur- 
den of its expense felt at the time. 

Every family who keeps a pass-book at the 
grocer’s and butcher's, or dry goods store, 
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ing to order this, that and the other when the 
purse does not have to be taken cut of the 
pocket to pay for the articles, and clothing is 
easily bought when the charges are only to 
be written down. 

Merchants understand this fact most fully, 
and will delight to give your family credit, 
if they hold a respectable station in society, 
and they are certain that the time for pay- 
ment will eventually come. 

Then they can also charge a higher price 
than if you paid down for the goods. Quar- 
ter of a dollar a yard is to be taken into con- 
sideration if you are to pay for the article out 
of your purse, but if it is to stand upon the 
merchant’s book for six months, it is a mere 
trifle not to be thought of. 

All of us who firmly believe in and prac- 
tice cash payments for everything connected 
with our households and farms, are forced to 
pay more for an article on account of the 
debts incurred by others, which may never 
be paid. The merchant charges us a profit 
upon his goods that he would not be war- 
ranted in doing did he expect to receive pay- 
ment for all his sales, and so in the end we 
honest persons pay the debts of the dishonest 
ones. 

The little debts that the hoy is allowed to 
contract at the village store are often the 
commencement of his ruin, and the small 
debts which the young couple just starting in 
life owe are the beginning of countless mis- 
eries, for persons who live always in debt 
doubtless suffer miserably, until their sensi- 
bilities become blunted, and they will per- 
haps declare that the world owes them a liv- 
ing, and they mean to get it out of it. 

Women are made to feel the burdens of 
their husbands’ debts most sorely. Many 
have lived always in debt, but a time for 
reckoning must come, and when the husband 
dies he leaves his wife and children penniless. 
The house, farm and stock are all heavily 
mortgaged ; scarcely enough is left to pay his 
funeral expenses, for all his belongings must 
go to pay his store debts. 

Now, had there been no possibility of his 
running into debt, obtaining this, that or the 
other thing upon credit, he might have sup- 
ported his family decently, even comfortably, 
and have died possessed of a house, farm and 
stock, and left his family a home. 

Debts are like stinging mosquitoes to hon- 
est men, tnd they poke tkeir bills into their 
faces so cften that they learn to give them a 
quietus, and never let them approach again ; 
but to dishonest men they are the means of 
obtaining what is not lawfully their own, and 
thereby defrauding their neighbors and the 
community at large. 
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A mortgage is said to be a continual re-| up, without his ever thinking he was doing 
minder of indebtedness, and it exerts a good | any thing but play. 
influence on the energies and economies of | “ Well, I declare,” said Aunt Martha, 
the borrower. But store debts are net so, for | “ old as I am, I’ve learned one thing to day 
one is rarely able to know the exact amount | and I wish Emily would come in and take 
he owes the grocer, the butcher, the shoe- | lessons, I do.” 
maker, the tailor and the dry-goods merchant,| Mrs. Wade looked up in surprise. 
and often he is afraid to ask it, but runs inj “ What do you mean, auntie?” 
debt daily for the necessaries of life. | “Well, I spent yesterday afternoon over 
Now it would be far better for him to call | there,” (the old lady had a weakuess for visit- 
in all these biils—adl the little bills ; ascertain | ing, and was “ auntie” to people generally,) 
the amount of his indebtedness, and borrow | “ and things were in a snarl and high-de-low 
the money from some richer friend, giving a | all the time—starting with less than Josie’s 
mortgage upon house or farm, to secure him. | given you a dozen times since I’ve sat here. 
This he will pay for, if he possesses the spirit | I’ve had a good talk with you, and you’ve 
of a man; and then he can feel free from the | given me pleasant thoughts for a week to 
blighting burden of debt. | come ; over there we couldn’t hear ourselves 
“ You have outrun your fortune; | speak. It was, ‘Don’t do that,’ and ‘ You 
I blame you not that you would be a beggar ; naughty child,’ spill and scratch, aud break 
Each to bistaste! But Ido charge you, Sir, ;and tumble, scold and slap, half the time. 
That being beggar’d you should win false moneys 





ets wal dak ennai apiial teen” | Emily means well; she loves her childrea, 
S. 0. J. | and never spares herself sewing for them, or 

<——— | nursing them when they’re sick. She has a 

A MOTHER’S TACT. world of patience some ways, but she don’t 


The mother was sewing busily, and Josie, | Seem to have any faculty for managing them. 
sitting on the carpet beside her, and provided | W ell, well, Pil send her over here, only I 
with dull, rounded scissors and some old | WON let on why ; and the old lady rolled 
magazines, was just as busy cutting out pic- | UP her knitting as the bell rang for tea. 


tures. | A little tact, springing from thoughtful 
“Tt would litter the carpet so,” said Aunt | love, how good it is!—Youung Folk’s News. 

Martha, who had come in for a cozy chat. oe 

Mamma knew this; but she knew, too, that - SILENCE OF THE FOREST. 

a few minutes’ work would make all right; We often read, in books of travels, of the 

again, and Josie was happy. | silence and gloom of the Brazilian forests. 


All went well till the little boy found he | They are realities, and the impression deep- 
had cut off a leg of a horse that he considered | ens on a longer acquaintance. The few 
a marvel of beauty. It was a real disappoint- | sounds of birds are of that pensive or myste- 
ment and grief to the little one. | rious character which intensifies the feeling 


“Mamma, see!” and half crying he held! of solitude rather than imparts a sense of 


it up. |life and cheerfulness. Sometimes, in the 
“ Play he’s holding up one foot,” the moth- | midst of the stillness, a sudden yell or scream 
er said quickly. | will startle one; this comes from some de- 
“Do real horses, mamma ?” | fenceless fruit eating animal, which is pounced 
“QO yes, sometimes.” | upon by a tiger cat or stealthy boa-constrictor. 
“T will;” and sunshine chased away the | Morning and evening the howling monkeys 
cloud that in another minute would have | makea most fearful and harrowing noise, un- 
rained down. der which it is difficult to keep up one’s buoy- 
It was a little thing, the mother’s answer; | ancy of spirit. The feeling of inhospitable 
but the quick sympathy, ready tact, made all | wildness which the forest is calculated to in- 
right. The boy’s heart was comforted, and | spire, is increased ten-fold under this fearful 
he went on with his play, while the mother | 
sewed quietly, with no jar of nerves or temper, | midday, a sudden crash will be heard resound- 
and auntie’s call lost none of its pleasantness. | ing afar through the wilderness, as some 
“Tm tired of cutting pies, mamma,” said | great bough or entire tree falls to the ground. 
Josie, after awhile. There are, besides, many sounds which it is 
“Well, get your horse-wagon, and play | impossible to account for. I found the na- 
those bits of paper are wood, and you're going tives generally as much at a loss in this re- 
to bring me a load. Draw it over to that| spect as myself. Sometimes the sound is 
corner by the fire, and put them into the | heard like the clang of an iron bar against a 
kindiing-box ; play that’s the wood-house.” | hard, hollow tree, or a piercing ery rends the 
Pleased and proud, the little teamster drew | air ; these are not repeated, and the succeed- 
load after load till the papers were all picked ! ing silence tends to heighten the unpleasant 











uproar. Often, even in the stil] hours of 
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impression which they make on the mind 
With the natives it is always the Curupira, the 
wild man or spirit of the forest, which pro- 
duces all noises they are unable to explain. 
Myths are the rude theories which mankind, 
in the infancy of knowledge, invent to ex- 
plain natural phenomena. The Curupira is 
a mysterious being, whose attributes are un- 
certain, for they vary according to locality. 
Sometimes he is described as an orangoutang, 
being covered with long, shaggy hair, and 
living in trees. At others he is said to have 
cloven feet, and a bright red face. He hasa 
wife and children, and sometimes comes | 
down to the rocas to steal the mandioca. At 
one time [ had a Mameluco youth in my ser- 
vice, whose head was full of the legends and 
superstitions of the country. He always went 
with me into the forest; in fact, I could not 
get him to go alone, and whenever we heard 
any of the strange noises mentioned above, 
he used to tremble with fear. He would 
crouch down behind me, and beg of me to 
turn back. He became easy only after he 
had made a charm to protect us from the 
Curupira. For this purpose he took a young 
palm leaf, plaited it, and formed into a ring, 
which he hung to a branch on our track.— 
Bates. 





THE BABY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

The hippopotamus born at the Zoological 
Gardens in London, on the 5th of November, 
1872, was called Guy Fawkes, in honor of 
the day. A few days after its birth, the su- 
perintendent was watching it swimming about 
the tank, when it suddenly dived, and re- 
mained under water for so long a time that 
he thought it had had a fit, and was lying 
drowned at the bottom. Accordingly, he 
was just about to draw off the water, and re- 
suscitate the infant monster, if possible, when 
Guy Fawkes re-appeared, shaking its ears, 
and not at all distressed by a sojourn of near- 
ly twenty minutes under water, without blow- 
ing or taking breath. The parent hippopota- 
mi have never been known to remain below 
much more than three minutes, and Mr. 
Buckland, who describes this case in the 
Leisure Hour, says he suspects that the young 
one is endowed by nature with this extraor- 
dinary power, first, to enable it to suck 
under water (as it has frequently been ob- 
served to do), and secondly, to assist its con- 
cealment from enemies, This young hippo- 
potamus is (or rather was in January) of 
about the size and shape of an ordinary ba- 
con pig; has a pinkish slate-color; knows 
his keeper very well; and when he has had 
his dinner is as playful as a kitten, jumping 
about his den, and tossing up mouthfuls of 
hay. He is cutting his teeth, and likes to 
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have his gums rubbed. Mr. Bartlett, the 
superintendent, has received from the Coun- 
cil of the Zoological Society a silver medal 
and a purse, for his cleverness in rearing this 
animal. Two former infants of the same 
family died—perhaps because they were kept 
out of the water, in accordance with the ad- 
vice of the keepers at Paris and Amsterdam. 
At all events, this one has been brought up 
successfully, so far, on the aquatic plan. 
Among the curious adaptations which fit 
the hippopotamus to its manner of life is the 


‘position of its ears, eyes and nose in the same 


plane, so that it may float with all these organs 
above water, yet revealing but little of its 
huge bulk. The nostrils are provided with 
valves, like eyelids, by means of which they 
can be opened to breathe, or closed to ex- 
clude water. The nose of the seal and the 
blowholes of the whale and porpoise are pro- 
vided with a somewhat similar arrangement. 
And strange to say, the camel, though as far 
as possible from an amphibious animal, also 
possesses a nostril-valve, which affords pro- 
tection against suffocation from the sand- 
storms of the desert.— Exchange Puper. 





“ CHEERFULNESS is an excellent wearing 
quality. It has been called the bright weather 
of the heart. It gives harmony to the soul, 
and is a perpetual sorg without words. It is 
tantamount to repose. It enables nature to 
recruit its strength ; whereas worry and dis- 
content debilitates it, involving constant wear 
and tear.” 


a — 


THERE is no more forlorn sight than that 
of a man highly gifted, elaborately cultivated, 
with all the other capacities of his nature 
strong and active, but those of faith and rev- 
erence dormant. And this, be it said, is the 
pattern of man in which culture made the 
chief good, would most likely issue. On the 
other hand, when it assumes its proper place, 
illumined by faith, and animated by devout 
aspiration, it acquires a dignity and depth, 
which of itself it cannot attain. From faith 
it receives its highest and most worthy objects. 
It is chastened and purified from self-refer- 
ence and conceit. It is prized no longer, 
merely for its own sake, or because it exalts 
the possessor of it, but because it enables him 
to be of use to others who have been less for- 
tunate. In a word, it ceases to be self-isolated, 
and seeks to communicate itself as widely as 
it may. So culture is transmitted from an 
intellectual attainment into a spiritual grace. 
This seems the light in which all who are ad- 
mitted toa higher cultivation should learn 


to regard their endowments, whatever they 
be.—Shairp. 
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CORRECTION OF ADDRESS. | 

As miscarriage of certificates are known to have 
occurred from the incorrect statement of address, 
the following corrections are now published : 

John M. Yeatman, correspondent of Centre Month- 
ly Meeting, Delaware, Fairville Post office (not Fair- | 
view), Chester Co., Pa. 

Southern Quarterly and Camden Monthly Meet- 
ings, Delaware; Henry Cowgill, correspondent, 
Woodside, Kent Co., Del. 

Willis Corkran, Federalsburg, Dorchester Co., 
Md., correspondent of North West Fork Monthly | 
Meeting. 

William C Hancock, Burlington, N. J., corres- 
pondent of Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. 








PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet at Newtown 
Square, Del. Co., Pa., on Fifth-day next. Full at- 
tendance is very desirable. 
Rosert Titney, Clerk. 





CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 
will meet on Fifth-duy next, at Newtown Square, 
Del. Co., Pa., at 103 o’clock. General attendance in- 
vited. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Orangeville, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
Darby, Pa., 3 P.M. 
«Mt. Washington, Md., 11 A. M. 
Penns Neck. N. J., 3 P.M. 
Boston, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
ss Eastern District, Baltimore, 3 P.M. 
“ ‘© Peekskill, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
és ‘Upper Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 
“ ‘North St. Scipio, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
sé “ South Scipio, N. Y., 4 P.M. 
Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Catawissa, Pa., 3 P M. 
Kelsos School House, Md., 3 P.M. 
Mullica Hill, N. J., 3 P.M. 


8th mo. 3d 











PHILADELPHIA QuARTERLY MEETING will be held 
Eighth month ‘th, at 10 A. M., in the Valley Meet- 
ing-house. Special arrangements have been made 
to convey Friends on that duay'to Jos. M. Thomas’ 
lane, about a quarter of a mile from the Meeting- 
house. 

Trains leave the Reading Depot, 13th and Callow- 
hill Streets at 7} A. M. on Third-day. 

Bas Members of the Select Meeting will take the 
74 A.M. or 1 P.M. train on Second-day from the 
aame Depot, for King of Prussia Station, where 
Friends will meet them. 

The return train will leave for the city about 5 
P. M. on Third-day afternoon. Tickets, good both 
going and returning on Second and Third days, will 
be issued at 65 cents the trip. 

yee. Ask for Quarterly Meeting Tickets, 





=o -——- 


ITEMS. 


A New International Bridge is being constructed 
across the Niagara river, at Buffalo, the expectation 
being that it will be completed and opened for trav- 
el in the autumn. To get additional railroad facili- 
ties was the prime cause that led to the building of 
this bridge. The bridge at Niagara Falls at present 
gives a railway connection across the river, but it 
is said to be insufficient, and is certainly not conve- 
nient for the lines concentratiug at and vear Buffa- 
lo. For these the new bridge will furnish a very 
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convenient junction, so that unbroken travel may 
be pursued via that city through New York and 
Canada to Detroit and other places west of Lake 
Huron. The new bridge will be 1967 feet long, di- 
vided into seven spans, and a double draw of 362 
feet, which revolves on a central pier. With its 
approacbes the entire length of the structure is 
over 3,600 feet. 


An Eneuisy Arctic Expedition is at present en- 
deavoring to reach the North Pole. The Yacht Di- 
ana, under command of Leigh Smith, some time 
ago sailed from Dundee, and letters have been 
brought from her by a whale ship, which state that 
on June lst she was 77° 40’ N. lat., among floating 
ice, which at that time reached northward to Spitz- 
bergen. The voyage of the Diana was to be direct- 
ed along the outside of the ice to the northwest 
corner of Spitzbergen, where‘she would meet a 
store ship that had preceded ber. Reaching this 
point she will have gone almost 80° North latitude, 
and the intention is to push northward from Spitz- 
bergen as faras possible. Captain Hall, it will be 
remembered, reached 82° 16’ North latitude.— 
Ledger. 


Tae New York Ligvor Law.—The following is 
the text of the new law of the State of New York 
defining the responsibility of liquor sellers: ‘ Every 
husband, wife, child, parent, guardian, employer, 
or other person, who shall be injured in person, 
property, or means of support by any intoxicated 
person, or in conseqnence of intoxication, habitual or 
otherwise, of any person, shall have a right of action, 
in his or her name, against any person or persons 
who shall, by selling or giving away intoxicating 
liquors, cause the intoxication, in whole or in part, 
of such person or persons, and any person or per- 
sons Owning or renting or permitting the occupa- 
tion of any building or premises, or having knowl- 
edge that intoxicating liquors are to be sold therein, 
shall be liable, severally or jointly, with the person 
or persons selling or giving away intoxicating li- 
quors as aforesaid, for all damages sustained and 
for exemplary damages; and al] damages recovered 
by a minor under this act shall be paid either to 
such minor or to bis or her parent, guardian, or next 
friend, as the court shall direct; and the unlawful 
sale or giving away of intoxicating liquors shall 
work a forfeiture of all rights of the lessee or ten- 
ant under any lease or contract of rent upon the 
premises.” 


How GreenBack Paper 1s Mapg.—All the paper 
for the money issued by the Government is manu- 
factured on a 62 inch Fourdrinier machine, at Glen 
Mills, on the C.C.R. R., in Delaware County. Short 
pieces of red silk are mixed with the pulp in the 
engine, and the finished stuff is conducted to the 
wire without passing through any screens, which 
might retain the silk threads. By an arrangement 
above the wire cloth, a shower of short pieces of fine 
blue silk threads is dropped instreaks upon the paper 
while it is forming. The upper side, on which the 
blue silk is dropped, is the one used for the face of 
the notes, and, from the manner in which the 
threads are applied, must show them more distinct- 
ly than the lower or reverse side, although they are 
embodied deeply enough toremain fixed. The mill 
is guarded by officers night and day to prevent the 
abstraction of any paper. 


A Goop anp Cueap Disinrectant.—A correspond- 
ent of the Ledger recommends the following for use 
in sinks and water-closets: Ten pounds copperas, 
five gallons water, and half a pint of crude solu- 
tion carbolic of acid. 
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Norny’'s Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty ani taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples five years old can be seen and 
tasted at our store. We have hundreds of testi- 
monials from all parts of the country, endorsing the 
Powder. It is cheap, healthy, and reliable, and the 
fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned sugar 
preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 40 
quarts or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. Sold by all drug- 
gists and grocers, or seat promptly by mail. A 
liberal discount by the dozen. 

ZANE, NORNY, & CO., 
) No. 136 North Second St., Philada. 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 


— 








We invite attention to our 3 ply roofing as being 
the heaviest and most durable roofing ever manu- 
factured in this country; 20,000,000 square feet now 
in use, and giving perfect satisfaction. Send for 
samples and circular. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 S. Second St., Phila. 


FRIENDS' SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 


New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovusre Spiinc IN THE MARKE?. 





1873. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. L. RAPP & 
SON, Cabinet, Hardware and Veneer dealers, 226 
SOUTH SECOND STREET, below Pock. 

The above Spring is one of the best and cheapest 
in the market. 


Ba@sPersons desiring a set of these Springs on 
trial, address by mail. 3m 


SAMUEL MAROT. 
JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 


814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Former.y 421 Norts Sixte Street, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 


Special atten- 


Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons | Of his services 


and plain goods. Milliners and the general trade 
supplied at a very low figure. 
tended to at 


ly 


H. HAUSERS, 
140 Third Av., N. Y. City. - 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street, ) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


BAML, R, BICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 


ly 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


: BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 33 North Second St., Philada, 


i! BOARD 

and medical attention to chronic invalids and others, 
with the use of Electricity and Baths when needed, 
by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
N. B.—Good reference given when addressed. 












Orders promptly at- 


| 
| 
i 
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A. K. PARRY, 
612 Spzine Gargpen STREsrT, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’s 
Caps and Handkerchiefs. 


REBECCA ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGRAVED FORMS | 








MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. 

JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 
WEST END HOUSE, 7 
Caper May City, N. J. 


Situation Unsurpassed. 


Terms Moderate, 
A. P. COUK, 
Proprietress. 
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CHAS. W. PACKER’S 
PATENT 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


A large number of Testimonials might be offered in Recom- 
mendation of these Freezers but the fact that they are now sold 
by the leading houses in all the principal cities in the country, 
and that numbers of them are exported every year, are-sufficient 
guarantees of their excellence. They are made in the most sub- 
stantial manner—none but the best materials are used in their 
construction, and the mechanical arrangements are such that 
ee will freeze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 


- Sizes—2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


C. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, 
17 South Fourth Street, Philada. 











TEE BEST IN USE WANTED AN INDIAN AGENT. 
BLATCHLEY’S _Uur Friend, Thomas Lightfoot, expecting to re- 
HORIZONTAL sign the position as Agent at the Great Nemaha 





Agency, a successor will be needed by the First of 


Oth nt, 
NY a lee (ream Freezer, "_ aareneene a concern to labor in this capa- 
city for the elevation of the Indian, will please make 


[Tingiey’s Patent], will produce a finer quality‘of early application to either of the following Friends : 


Cream in less time and with less labor, than any Ferns “es es 
otber Freezer made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will oe 5a eo Street. 
; , 32: , 


ne ire cost of achine in one season in ee ; 
pay tae entire cost of the mach John Saunders, 34 North Fourth Street. 


saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. : : . 
Gall end-coe it, or-cand for entaleges. Daniel Foulke, Spring House, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, David Petit, Salem, New Jersey. tf 
16t 506 Commerce Street, Phila: INDIAN AGENT WANTED. 

; | ; ; The Committee on Indian affairs of the Yearly 
CRAFT & JESSUP, Meeting of New York, having received a letter from 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) Howard White, United States Indian Agent for the 

905 MARKET STREET. PHILADELPHIA. Winnebago Indians in Nebraska, informing that it is 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- his intention to resign his position as Agent, and to 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, | t#ke effect on the first of next month, the under- 


Britannia, Tin, Iron. Wood and Willow ware. | signed have been appointed to select a successor, to 
CLOTHES WRINGERS RBPAIRED. ° | whom applications for the position of Agent should 
be made immediately. They also want an energetic 








BDWIN CRAPT. c. C, JESSUP. . ° ° : 
= —| woman Friend to reside among this tribe to teach 
WILLIAM HEACOCK. | the Indians household duties. 
' 
GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


| 
| 

FT RNISHING UNDERTAKER. | Samuel Willets, 303 Pearl Street, New York City. 
No. 907 Fitzert Sraeet. Puica 


Wm. H. Macy, 74 and 76 Wall St., es : 
‘ ; Re ges Hannab W. Haydock, 212 E. 12th St., ‘“ 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and | AIRES, ait 





every requisite for Funerais furnished... Using Reed's | I. F. ‘HOPKINS, 
patent Preserver. obviating the necessity of packing | REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
bodies in ice. tf 


Manufacturer and dealer in fine 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 





would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
poe.) PLUMBING, a new and well selected stock. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, PRICES LOW. 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET. Sat |: 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
pies ae se ee ee Es TAILOR, 
GLEANINGS AT SEVENTY-FIVE. Late Cutter and Foreman of Cuas C. Jackson, de- 


ceased, bas removed to 104 .N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see his friends and 


trons of the old establishment. 
Author of the Poem “ The Painter of Seville.’ eres 


This work ie collection of interesting articles WANTED 
from various sources, together with some of ber} A young man about 16 years of age to learn the 
poetic pieces. Price $1.00; mailed $1.12. For sale carpet business. Address “Carpets,” office of 
by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7tiz St. Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Tth St at 


BY SUSAN LUKENS. 
(Formerly Wilson.) 








